Escape of Almeida Garrison
must give way. He was like an eager hound straining at
the leash, or a thoroughbred tossing its head, and champing
at the bit, impatient to be let out to the full extent of its
capacity.
Life is full of ups and downs, and no sooner was Arthur
lifted up by the successful termination of the late campaign,
than he was thrust down again by the disgrace of the escape
of the garrison of Almeida, when 1,400 Frenchmen escaped
under the noses of 13,000 Englishmen.
It happened on the night of May loth, but it would never
have happened at all if Lord Wellington's orders had been
properly carried out.
Our generals, or whoever is in fault, ought to be shot [says Charles
Napier]; the whole army is disgraced. Lord Wellington must feel
it deeply. To have all his operations for securing the town against
a large army succeed, to see that army defeated and retire, and then
to have the generals under him let the garrison out 1 It is enough
to break his heart.1
And he did feel it sorely.
... I have never been so much distressed by any military event
[he wrote Lord Liverpool] as by the escape of even a man of them . . .
I certainly feel, every day, more and more [he continued wearily], the
difficulty of the situation in which I am placed. I am obKged to be
everywhere, and if absent from any operation, something goes wrong.2
The truth of the above remark was adequately illustrated
on the day after it was written, when Marshal Beresford in
the absence of his chief was fighting the hazardous and bloody
Battle of Albuera, which went near to being a defeat, and cost
so many lives.
It was the Almeida afiair which prevented Lord Wellington
from going to Beresford as soon as he had intended, and
1 Life cf Sir Charles Napier, FoL /, />*
2 ZHspatcAes, Vol VII, pp. 55z, 552.